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The Community Colleges^ Mission 
and Vocational Education 



The importance of vocational edu- 
cation to the mission of the commu- 
nity colleges is clearly staled in the 
Master Plan for California Postsecon- 
dary Education. According to the 
plan, the 107 community college: 

shall offer academic and vocational 
instruction at the lower division level 
for both younger and older studentSr 
including those returning to school as 
their primary mission. 

In fulfilling this mission^ the Cali- 
fornia community colleges play a 
major social and economic role in 
meeting the needs of individuals who 
desire to learn or improve f.kills as 
well as the needs of business and 
industry for a well-rounded work 
force. 

The future prosperity of California 
can, in part, be attributed to the 
ability of the community colleges to 
anticipate and respond to the needs 
of the workplace. Presently, the 
community colleges enroll more than 
1.5 million students; over one million 
of them participate in at least one 
vocational education course. These 
courses prepare students in over 340 
different occupations. 

The Califomia Plan for Career- 
Vocational Education clarifies the 



broad mission of vocational educa- 
tion in the state: 

The mission ofaireer-vocational 
^ucation in California is to enhance the 
personal and economic u^U-being of 
individuals and to develop human 
resources which contribute to the 
economic devehpment of the slate. 

Funds from the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act assisted the 
community colleges in meeting the 
demand for highly trained and 
flexible employees. 



Emie Leach 

Vice-CharK^llor 

of Economic Development 

and Vocational Education 




Pat Stanley 

Dean of Vocational 
tducMion 
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California Commumity Colleges 



Postsecondary Vocational Education Enrollments 
by Program Area — Statewide 
Fiscal Year 1989-90 



Program arsa 

AgriculturB and Natural Resources 
30.729 

Architecture and Environment 
9.830 

Business/Management 
389,530 

Communications 
11.993 

Conputer and Information Services 
117.040 

Special Education Aide 
3,173 

Engineering/Related Technology 
137.235 

Fine and Applied Arts 
22.619 

Health 
59.475 

Consumer and Home Economics 

(Gainful) 

63.851 

Legal Assistant 
6.177 

Library Technician 
727 

Geological Technician 
1,043 

Pubtk; Affairs 
137.487 

Commercial Services 
16.564 

Vocational ESL 
2.181 




TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS: 1,009,554 
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California Commumty Colleges 



PostsecoHuary Vocational Education 
Special Needs Students Enrolled and Served — Statewide 

Fiscal Year 1989-90 



Umfted-English- 
pfx>flclent students 

93,290 




Disadvantaged students 
104.089 



Handtcapped students 

23.428 



Total Enrollment: 220,807 



CHE programs In economically 
depressed areas 

24.240 



Single parents/ 
Honwmakers 

37,951 



Programs to 
eliminate sex 
bias 

36,875 




Aduttf In need 
of Mining 
209712 



Total Enrollment: 308,778 
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California CoMMU>fn*Y Colleges 

Vocational Education Enrollments by Course Level — Statewide 

FiscalYear 1989-90 



Apprenticeship courses 

12,576 




Total Enrollment: 1,009,654 



California Communttv Colleges 

Vocational Education Completers by Award — Statewide 

Fiscal Year 1989-90 




18.256 



Total Enrollment; 37,878 
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Agriculture/Natural Resources 



KlMBiai.Y PRRRY 



There are currently 56 colleges 
offering degree and /or certificate 
programs in one of the seven areas of 
agric\»lt\ire: agribusiness, agricultural 
mechanics, animal health technology, 
animal science, for^try/natural re- 
sources, ornamental horticulture, and 
plant science. Three projects were the 
focus of the community coiie<»es' 
agriculture/natural resources p! 3- 
gram in 1989-90. 

The first was the Comprehensive 
Plan for Agricultural Education, 
Phase II. In Phase I of this pro^t, a 
conference was funded titled Agri- 
Education 2000: A Conference Link- 
ing Education and Business. The pur- 
pose of this phase was to have repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural industry 
define their future employment needs 
and to have agriculhiral educators 
develop an educational plan of action 
to meet the needs of industry. The 
purpose of Phase II of this program is 
to market California's agriculture/ 
natural resources programs through 
promotional materials. A videotape 
and a brochure are being developed 
that will address all seven areas of 
agriculture. 

The second project is the Agricul- 
ture Education Curriculum Develop- 
ment Project. Since agriculture is 
California's most important industry, 
there is a continuous demand in the 
plant science industry for well- 



Irained individuals. This project is 
developing curriculum in the area of 
food and fiber crops to keep pace 
with the rapid technological changes 
and scientific advances in plant 
science during the past decade. In 
addition to the curriculum, a short 
videotape is being developed on 
career opportunities in plant science. 
This project is being guided by an 
advisory committee with equal 
numbers of representatives from edu- 
cation and business/industry. 

The third project is the Agricul- 
ture/Natural Resources SKident 
Leadership Institute. It is important 
that community colls *ge students 
studying agriculture not only stay 
informed about current trends and 
events in the agriculture industry but 
also receive ongoing training in lead- 
ership and in interpersonal skills. The 
Second Annual Student Leaderehip 
Institute was a two-day event in 
which over 100 students participated 
(twice as many as did the first year). 
Workshop topics included group 
dynamics, effective presentations, 
time maiwgement, and meefing man- 
agement. In addition to workshops, 
several team-building exercises were 
presented. The institute concluded 
with the opportunity for the partici- 
pants to formulate plans of action for 
their community college campuses. 
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Consumer/Home Economics 

KiMBHRl.Y PHRRY 



Two projects were furrfed in Con- 
sumer/Home Economics to assist 
individuals, particularly those in 
economically depressed areas, be- 
come responsible consumers and 
homemakers. 

The first was the In-service Activi- 
ties for Consumer and Homemaking 
Education and Occupational Home 
Economics Instructore, guided by a 
12-member professional development 
committee. A three-day retreat will 
be conducted that will allow partici- 
pants to devise solutions to emerging 
problems, explore exciting innova- 
tions, and share the vitality of new 



directions. Topics will include imple- 
menting outreach activiti^, achiev- 
ing gender balance, serving the "new 
majority" students, and identifying 
future trends, l liis project will also 
publish and disseminate the news- 
letter Compendium. 

The second pro^t to be funded 
was the Fashion Institute Sympo- 
sium. This one-day event gave stu- 
dents the opportunity to meet with 
repr^entatives of the professional 
fashion design industry and to 
participate in ten competitive events 
in fashion design. 




le^ to right: Ernie Uac> Al Metzler, "im Perry, Nntq/ Davenport, Leo Rudas, and Bobbie Juzek 
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Health Occupations 

Barbara Ju/ek 



In 1989 the health occupations 
programs in California's community 
colleges completed many exciting 
projects. Because of the joint efforts of 
busines»» and the coUeg^^ ami the 
resulting job opportunities, commu- 
nity colleges are experiencing an 
increase in applicants and enroll- 
ments overall and in the health 
occupations specifically. 

Seventeen health occupations proj- 
ects were conducted in the areas of 
research and program planning, pro- 
gram accountability, student access 
and support services, program 
quality and curriculum development, 
and program staffing. 

One of these projects provides for 
the Statewide Health Occupations 
Advisory Committee, which is made 
up of health occupations representa- 
tives from businesses and community 
colleges. The committee reviews and 
recommends special projects that 
have statewide significance. Business 
and industry representatives work 
with the colleges to address the 
critical need for health care profes- 
sionals. By the year 2(X)0, the need for 
health care professionals is projected 
to increase by 42 percent, or one 
million jobs. 

In addition, the Directory of Health 
Occupation Programs was developed 
and distributed to all 107 community 



colleges. This directory lists health 
occupation programs by college and 
by discipline. Recruitment videos 
were also develojwd in the nursing 
occupations and the dental auxiliary 
programs. These materials were dis- 
tributed to all the dental and nursing 
programs in the commimity colleges. 

Seventy-five percent of the regis- 
tered nursing graduates in California 
complete associate degree nursing 
programs in the community colleges. 
Since many of th^ graduates even- 
tually go on to complete their bacca- 
laureate degree, articulation has 
t^n a major focus, bringing together 
faculty from all the nursing programs 
in California to develop model 
curricula. 

Two major accountability projects 
are also in progress. One is the devel- 
opment of a masl."^ plan in health oc- 
cupation programs in the community 
colleges. The second project involves 
the development and dissemination 
of a statewide evaluation manual for 
all health occupations programs. This 
evaluation model would involve 
students, faculty, and busing and 
industry as part of a long-term evalu- 
ation. These efforts help to keep the 
curriculum current with all the latest 
technology, changing scientific data, 
and procedures for patients' care. 
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Marketing 



RhBHCCA SlNGU^^rON 



Sixteen community colleges im- 
proved their marketing education 
programs in 1989-90 by expanding 
instructional sei vices, acquiring state- 
of-the-art equipment, and scheduling 
activities for auxiliary staff. 

Four special marketing projects 
were carried out during 1989-90: 

• Telecommunications. More than 
20 community colleges estab- 
lished new telecommunications 
programs, and more than 200 
teachers received training. 

• International Trade Model Cur- 
riculum Project, To improve the 
international trade curriculum, 
10,000 private industry employ- 
ers who are engaged in interna- 
tional trade were surveyed, and 
the results of the survey were 
presented to educators and 
industry representatives in a 
two-day conference. In the 
second phase of this project, a 
survey will be used to identify 
the problems and goals of 
educators teaching international 
trade curricula. 

• Professional Development for 
Business Educators. Some 500 
community college instructors 



attended 210 workshops and 
seminars to improve their teach- 
ing skills and strategies. 

• Marketing Education Student 
Organizations. This project pro- 
vided leaderehip opportunities 
for students. Specific activities 
included participation in re* 
gional and state competitions, 
field trif^, and group scions 
with representatives of private 
industry. 

Four additional projects were 
funded for 1989-90 to disseminate 
model curricula and programs. To- 
gether, these projects: 

♦ Gave teachers access to a list of 
model programs and innovative 
cun-icular offerings in specific 
subject areas 

• Gave all business education in- 
structors and administrators 
access through state computers 
to the best available curricula 
and program outlines 

♦ Improved the cost-effectiveness 
of ufxJating and improving 
course and program offerings 
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Industrial Education 



Three joint projects defined the 
focus of the industrial education pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1989-90. The first 
was the California Industrial Techni- 
cal Education Consortium (CITEC), 
which provides technical, trade, and 
industrial progran« and training to 
help vocational education instructors 
upgrade their occupational proficien- 
cies and improve the quality of 
instruction they offer to students. 
Because of the rapid changes in 
technology, such training is needed 
to keep instructors proficient in their 
technological areas. The CITK! pro- 
gram covers more than 98 subjects, 
and in each two-year period serves 
about 800 secondary teachers and 400 
community college instructors. 

One example of a CITEC project is 
the Mechanical Technology Work- 
shop held in August, 1990, and co- 
sponsored by the Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory and the 
California Department of Education. 
The workshop, attended by some 30 
instructors, included presentations on 
laser welding, general machining, 



and the manufacturing of an item to 
meet quality-control requirements. 

The second joint project focused 
on training teachers in computer- 
managed and computer-aided in- 
struction. This ongoing project, 
based at Sierra College, provides 
training for instructors in new 
computer-aided instructional pro- 
grams and informs them of new 
curricular software. This project 
offers in-service computer training 
for industrial education teachers in 
high schools and community colleges 
in five major disciplines: automotive 
repair, building construction, draft- 
ing, electronics/electrical work, and 
industrial technology. 

The third joint endeavor is the 
VICA project, which offers instruc- 
tore training in developing students' 
leadership skills. The purpose is to 
encourage secondary industrial 
education students to continue to 
pursue their educational goals and 
to continue in leadership activities 
when they enroll in community 
colleges. 
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Articulation 



Barbara Juzkk 



During 1989 nearly 4(K) educational 
agencies participated in 2+2 articula- 
tion partnerships, which bring to- 
gether secondary schools, RCXZ/Ps, 
adult schools, and community col- 
leges to help students make smooth 
transitions from one program, course, 
or educational level to the next with- 
out unnec^sary duplication of 
coursework. 

A total of 689 articulation agree- 
ments were established in 1989, 
mostly in the areas of business 
occupations-office and industrial/ 
technical education. Over half of the 
participants in the project have 
expanded their efforts to include 
four-year institutions. The average 
number of partners in each project is 
18. 

Business and industry have contin- 
ued to be involved in the articulation 
process through their contributions to 
the development of competencies 



required of students, their representa- 
tion on articulation councils, their 
support of marketing efforts, and 
their donations of equipment and 
training sites. Some 34 companies 
were identified by articulation project 
directors as having played an impor- 
tant role in the 2+2 partnerships 
during the 1989 program year. 

More than 130 job titles were ap- 
proved for students participating in 
the 2+2 program in 1989. The jobs 
ranged from entry-level positions to 
those requiring advanced skills. 

The self-reported mean grade point 
average of participating students was 
2.96 on the 4-point scale, and nearly 
three-quarters of participating stu- 
dents reported that they planned to 
earn high school diplomas. Most of 
the students indicated that they 
intend to enroll in or graduate from a 
community college. 




Ernie Leach 



Mare Tennison 
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Cooperative Work Experience Education 



KiMBERLY PKRRY 



The Center for Cooperative Work 
Experience Education, located at 
Diablo Valley College, was funded 
for the thini year. The primary goal 
of the project is to provide a compre- 
hensive, high-quality staff develop- 
ment program for cooperative work 
experience programs at the local, re- 
gional, and state levels. 

The six objectives of the project are 

to: 

1 . Develop and conduct a travel- 
ing in-service program to be 
replicated four times through- 
out the state in central loca- 
tions. One-day workshops will 
cover such topics as program 
management, civil rights com- 
pliance, the hiring of faculty, 
program promotion, and 
recordkeeping techniques. 



2. kevise, print, and disseminate 
the Coopemtive Work Experience 
Management Handh>ok. 

3. Field-test, at three selected col- 
leges, a program review instru- 
ment and analyze the results. 
Industry and education membere 
of the state advisory committee 
served as the on-site reviewers. 

4. Conduct workshops at the an- 
nual conferences of tb ato pro- 
fessional organization u> — the 
California Association of Work 
Experience Educators and the 
California Cooperative Educa- 
tion Association. 

5. Publish and disseminate a quar- 
terly newsletter. 

6. Serve as a resource center for 
materials relating to cooperative 
work experience education. 




Left to right: Kelly Pferson, Paul Stark, famine Updyl^, as J Laura Ca&llas 
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Counseling/Guidance 



Brtty Kisbey 



The main thrust of guidance and 
counseling services during fiscal year 
1989-90 was to develop competency 
standards for these services. Working 
with a facilitator from International 
Busing Machinw (IBM), the counsel- 
ing and guidance staff identiHed six 
major areas of focus and refined these 
areas into competency standards. 
Next, the standards will be imple- 
mented in model programs embody- 
ing state-of-the-art techniques to 
address the needs of career-guidance 
counselors. 

The six areas for which competency 
standards have been defined are: 

• Staffing and staff development 

• Equipment and technology 

• Student development curriculum 

• Services and resources 

• Linkages between industry and 
colleges 

• Marketing counseling services 

The staff also developed concept 
papers for four special guidance and 
counseling projects and incorporated 
these into formal requests for propos- 
als. 

The first proposed special project 
addresses staff development for voca- 
tional education counselors and 
would provide workshops and mate- 
rials to bring community college 
vocational education counselors up- 
to-date in the following areas: employ- 
ment standards, minimum qualifica- 



tions for entry-level jobs, hiring 
procedures, placement of graduates, 
and trends in the future needs of 
business and industry. 

The second project would first 
develop standards for job placement, 
beginning with an exploratory study 
to identify existing practices, proce- 
dures, and standards used by job 
placement offices in colleges. Next, 
criteria and quality indicators for job 
placement offices would be devel- 
oped to serve as guidelines for the 
placement offices "'"local community 
collier. The final product would be 
an oi^rational handbook to be dis- 
tributed to colleges. 

Another proposed pro^t is for a 
"great counselors" seminar — mod- 
eled after the great teachers semi- 
nars — to recognize outstanding 
guidance counselors. Activities 
would include identifying and select- 
ing vocational education counselors 
from community colleges throughout 
the state and convening a seminar to 
provide them with opportunities to 
explore common problems and 
innovative strategies, to share materi- 
als, and to recognize their contribu- 
tions as counselors. 

The fourth project would provide 
industry with guidelines on using 
guidance and counseling services at 
community colleges. 

In another significant development 
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for the guidance and counseling 
program, the Statewide Advisory 
Committee for Vocational Guidance 
and Counseling ex^nded its mem- 
bership to include more representa- 
tives from business and industry. 
The 15-memlxr committee now 
includes community college admin- 
istratorS/ guidance counselors^ 
representatives from the aerospace 
industry^ and membei^ from Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph (AT&T)^ 
Southern California Edison/ Lucky 
Food Centers, IBM, and Wells Fargo 
Bank. 

The principal responsibility of the 
committee is to advise the Chancel- 




lor's Office on priorities for special 
projects; procedures for evaluating 
vocational education guidance and 
counseling programs and services; 
methods for promoting vocational 
education guidance and counseling; 
and improvements needed in pro- 
grams and services for special popu- 
lations. 

The committee also obtains and 
disseminates data on vocational edu- 
cation guidance and counseling 
programs and services^ identifies 
research needs, develops program 
standards and student competencies^ 
and develops master plans for pro- 
grams and services. 



Dan Estradu 



Madeline Bakes 
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Criminal Offenders 



To piDvide inmates of California's 
correctional institutions with market- 
able skills^ the state offers training in 
a range of occupations, including 
weldings draftings small appliance 
repair, and commercial diving. Ap- 
proximately 7,000 inmates of 
California's correctional institutions 
were enrolled in vocational education 
programs during the 1989-90 pro- 
gram year — an increase of 2,000 over 
the previous year. About half the par- 
ticipants received either a certificate 
of achievement or a certificate of 
completion. 

This year, 475 students in nine 
correctional institutions took the cer- 
tification examination in welding that 
is offered through an ongoing j»rt- 
nerehip between the Department of 
Corrections and the Los Angeles 
Department of Building and Safety, 



Of those who took the exam, 380 (80 
percent) passed and l>€came certified 
as structural steel welders. 

Expansion of and improvements to 
the program were accomplished by 
the purchase of training equipment, 
which consisted of computerized 
engine and smog analyzers for nine 
auto mechanics programs; electronic 
trainers for the electronics program at 
the California Institution for Women; 
word processing and landscaping 
equipment for the Northern Califor- 
nia Women's Facility; diving equip- 
ment for the commercial diving 
program at the California Institution 
for Men; and welding equipment for 
the welding program at the Sierra 
Conservation Center* 

Finally, compliance reviews were 
conducted for 55 programs serving 
criminal offenders. 
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Planning and Legislation 



Bhtty Kisbey 



With the completion of the Califor- 
nia Plan for Career-Vocational Educa- 
tion, parts one and two, which was 
developed jointly by the California 
Department of Education and the 
Chancellor's Office, the implementa- 
tion of the plan at both the state and 
local levels began. A request for 
prop>osal was disseminated, and 
awards were granted through com- 
petitive bid for developmental sites to 



implement linkages between regional 
planning staff and employers. The 
issues, goals, and strategies identified 
in the plan will be addressed in these 
developmental models. 

In fiscal year 1990-91, additional 
projects emphasizing linkages }x- 
tween regional planning and employ- 
ers will be funded. A future goal is to 
use these models to assist local insti- 
tutions in adopting similar projects. 




Left to right: Leo Rueias, At Metzler, Kim Perry, Nancy Davenport, Ernie Leach, 

and Reb&xa Singleton 
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Single Parents/Displaced HomemakersI 

Gender Equity 

Nancy Davhnport 



The single parent/ homemaker 
program supports programs to help 
students overcome both sex bias and 
stereotyping in 71 community college 
districts. The programs are designed 
to recruit and retain women and men 
in nontraditional training, to provide 
in-service training for staff, and to 
provide support services — such as 
child care and counseling— to stu- 
dents enrolled in training. 

A number of special statewide 
projects have been instituted under 
this program. Gender Equity Man- 
agement Services (GEMS), now in its 
fourth year, provides technical assis- 
tance to conununity colleges to help 
them expand or improve their gender 
equity programs. GEMS served 30 
colleges du.ing its first year of opera- 
tion and now provides technical 
assistance to between ten and 15 
colleges each year. 

The California Connection, a newslet- 
ter produced by the GEMS project, 
keeps gender equity personnel at the 
community college informed about 
developments in the field and links 
them with their counterparts on other 
campuses. The newsletter is now in 
its second year of publication. 

To provide faculty, counselors, 
administrators, and equity coordina- 
tor at each of the colleges with 
strategies and information, the 
Chancellor's Office this year spon- 
sored a series of sbc regional work- 



shops throughout the state on a range 
of topics, including sexual harassment, 
recruitment, and the retention of non- 
traditional students. Approximately 40 
participants attended each workshop. 

Four special projects focusing on the 
needs of single parents were begun in 
fall, 19%. Th^ projects provide direct 
support services — including transpor- 
tation, child care, and financial assis- 
tance for textbooks — to help students 
who are single parents attend college. 

Another model program funded as a 
special project is Women Working in 
the Trades, which is designed to pro- 
vide women with information about 
employment in trade occupations, to 
recruit women for apprenticeship 
programs, to provide specialized 
training and support services for 
women enrolled in nontraditional 
training, and to provide mentors from 
the appropriate industries. 

The Program Accountability Model 
(FAM), a pilot project sponsored by 
the Chancellor's Office to collect and 
report data on activities for single 
parents, displaced homemakers, and 
gender equity projects at the commu- 
nity colleges, is now in its second year. 
During the first year, 27 colleges par- 
ticipated in designing the data-collec- 
tion instmments, testing them, and 
reporting any problems. In fiscal year 
1989-90, 25 additional colleges partici- 
pated. 
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